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ADOLF HARNACK'S HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. 

By Caspar Rene Gregory, 
University of Leipzig. 

Twenty years and more ago, when Adolf Harnack was a rising 
Privatdocent at Leipzig, he spent a great deal of time in working over 
the second edition of Albrecht Ritschl's Old-Catholic Church, and he 
said frequently that he wished Ritschl.whom he did not yet know per- 
sonally, would give him permission to edit a third edition. It is not 
likely that Ritschl would have hesitated to give him this permission, 
for Ritschl had then left the realm of general history and gone more 
to questions in the history of doctrine. A year or two later Harnack 
began to form plans for a history of early Christian literature. He 
declared that he should first go through all the profane literature of 
the immediately preceding period and of the period adjacent to the 
birth of Christ and the beginning of the Christian church, for he said 
that he must have a proper background, and such a background was not 
to be gained alone by the study of the Old Testament Scriptures, as so 
many seem to have thought, or merely by such a general review of the 
classical field as one acquires in the usual course of a good education. 
He said that before we can judge properly of a Christian letter, a 
Christian petition, a Christian apology, a Christian panegyric, a 
Christian narrative, a Christian chronicle, we must know how a similar 
document shaped itself at that time and in those lands and in the 
immediate vicinity, and in the countries that had a business, or a 
scientific (in terms of today), or a governmental connection with the 
countries in which the Christian writings arose. In the years that have 
since passed he has studied countless problems in the history of the 
early church. He has with a keen eye grasped eagerly every publication 
that touched upon the period, and that in whatever language it appeared. 
Book after book has been reviewed by him in the Theologische Litera- 
turzeitung, and every scholar in the department of church history has 
read his reviews with interest, because it was always plain that he knew 
all about the whole surroundings of the point in question. Aside from 
his numerous other works, as for example his History of Doctrine, he 
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has published many a book and many an article in the series called 
Texte und Untersuchungen (Texts and Researches), and in the same 
series he has published a large number of essays by his pupils or by 
other workers in the field of early church literature. And as a member 
of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin he has repeatedly read in the 
meetings, and published in the proceedings of that body, interesting 
articles from his own pen or from the pen of his pupils. The plan of 
that academy to make an edition of the earlier Greek Fathers brought 
Harnack a step nearer to the History of Early Christian Literature. 
In order to gain a clear view of all that would be necessary for that 
edition, he suggested the preparation of a preliminary work upon the 
material that could come into consideration. The academy agreed, 
and the Prussian ministry granted the funds necessary for the assist- 
ant, Dr. Erwin Preuschen. This work appeared in the year 1893 in a 
volume of 1020 pages in two parts. The title is: "The Transmission 
and the Present State of the Early Christian Literature as far as 
Eusebius ; " in other words : " How has the early Christian literature 
been handed down to us?" and "How much of it is now in our hands?" 
At the same time the huge volume received the promising general 
title : History of the Early Christian Literature as far as Eusebius. 
Part First. We call the attention of our readers especially to the pref- 
ace to this volume, for in it Harnack gives a glimpse of the wide con- 
nections of the work and of the difficulties that beset its preparation. 
The enormous lists of writings, and of manuscripts, and of literature 
about them, are enough to frighten a timorous scholar. This collec- 
tion only made the world of theologians more eager for the continuation 
of the publication. Were the mere description of the task so extended, 
how necessary and how difficult must be the task itself! The year 1897 
brought the next volume, and in this volume the author tells us the 
plan of the whole work : " History of the Early Christian Literature." 
It is to comprise three parts. Part first is the huge book at which 
we have already glanced : "The Transmission and the Present State " 
(1893). The second part treats of the chronology, and the third part 
will contain : " The Characterization of the Literature and its Internal 
Development." The new volume is the first volume of the second part, 
" The Chronology and the Questions Connected with the Chronology 
for All Writings up to the Time of Irenseus;" 1 and it is to this 
volume that we must now address ourselves. 

1 The German titles of these two volumes are : Geschichte der altchristlichen Littera- 
tur bis Eusebius. Von Adolf Harnack. Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhand- 
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The preface is of interest, and has the additional attraction that it 
has already been made the basis for a mistaken view of Harnack's 
position over against the questions of New Testament criticism. The 
author sets out upon the reasonable plan of always giving first the 
points that are chronologically certain and then advancing to the less 
certain points. He also has used as seldom as possible internal evidence 
for defining the date of writings, for he did not wish to prove the date 
from the contents and then in a vicious circle argue from the date in 
respect to the contents. 

As for questions of New Testament literary criticism, he did not 
wish to run unnecessarily into the field of general introduction, and 
therefore he determined to omit all points in which the introductions 
of Weiss and of Jiilicher take the same view that he does.* Moreover, 
Harnack clears the field for his work by refusing to offer a regular 
criticism of the work of the Tubingen school, which, though valuable, 
is now out of date, or to busy himself with the newest and groundless 
hypotheses of the latest Dutch school. 

1 have said above that this preface has given a handle to some 
readers thoroughly to misunderstand Harnack's position about some of 
the books of the New Testament. On p. viii he says that "in the 
whole New Testament there is probably only a single book that is in 
the strictest sense of the word to be called pseudonymous," namely 
2 Peter. On the same page, lower down, we learn that " the number 
of writings that (like the pastoral epistles) were interpolated in the 
second century is very small." And still lower down we read that 
" that which was erroneously or falsely attributed to the apostles .... 
is for the most part not older than the third century." Now all this looks 
very much like the traditional view of the New Testament writings. 
No one would suspect that the author intended on the following page 
to intimate (to use the Scotch term) that i Peter, James, Jude, and the 
Johannean writings in general do not belong to the authors to whom 

lung. Erster Theil: Die Ueberlieferung und der Bestand der altchristlichen Litteratur 
bis Eusebius, Bearbeitet unter Mitwirkung von Lie. Erwin Preuschen. 1893. 
Pp. lxi+1021. M. 38. Zweiter Theil: Die Chronologic. Erster Band: Die Chro- 
nologic der Litteratur bis Irendus, nebst einleitenden Untersuchungen. 1897. Pp. xvi+ 
732. M. 25. Additions to Pt. I were published by Harnack in Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, etc., Band XII., Heft 1. M. 4. 

2 For those who have not paid attention to Harnack's lecture-work it will be news 
that he has for many years given the closest attention to New Testament introduction. 
I remember that his first course of lectures, as a Privatdocent at Leipzig, was on that 
subject, and at Giessen, Marburg, and finally Berlin he has repeated this course again 
and again. 
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tradition assigns them. If 2 Peter is the only really pseudonymous 
book in the New Testament, how can 1 Peter be incorrectly designated 
as Petrine ? Is it because 2 Peter begins "Simon Peter" and 1 Peter 
with " Peter an apostle " ? And what is James, and what is Jude, other 
than a pseudonym, if they are incorrectly designated as from these 
authors ? And why in the world are these epistles thrown into one line 
with the epistle to the Bphesians, which has a gap instead of a name ? 
And why is Hebrews put in with them, with its totally different testi- 
mony as to its non-Pauline character ? We must concede that Harnack 
gave people a good chance to misunderstand him. 

The rest of the preface returns to Baur and gives a good view of 
the possibilities of doctrinal development within short spaces of time. 
It is a question whether or not Harnack allows these canons their full 
weight in his discussion of the questions in his own volume. So much 
for the preface. Let us go on to the volume itself. 

The seven hundred pages of the volume consist of two books : 
I, " Introductory Essays ; " II, the " Literature down to Irenseus." The 
introductory essays are of the greatest importance, for they present to 
us the best available chronological basis, not merely for the history of 
Christian literature, but as well for the history of the church in its most 
vital time. These 230 pages must remain for a long while a center of 
discussion for all those who know enough to appreciate the difficulties 
and the complications of the earliest period of the church. It is 
characteristic of Harnack and of his practical way of taking up questions 
that he does not enter into any long introductory discussion. The 
first of the four chapters of Book I places before us the definitions of 
time in the Church History of Eusebius, II-VII. The second discusses 
the dates for literary and doctrinal history in Eusebius' Chronicle. 
The third compares these two series of dates. And the fourth 
examines the oldest lists of bishops, and combines, of course, much 
that has been brought forward in the former three chapters. 

The first chapter determines the very important point that the real 
thread of all the chronological data in the Church History, so far as 
they flow from Eusebius himself, is the list of the Roman emperors. 
Hitherto it has been the custom, in the cases in which Eusebius gives 
a doubtful date, to look all around for a hook on which to hang the 
statement, instead of simply connecting it with the emperor in question 
at the given place. Of course, there are cases in which this does not 
work, but these cases prove on examination to be modified because of 
some source that Eusebius has used at this point. Harnack goes over 
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the various dates and shows that not only those which give the names 
of the respective emperors, but also those that give a seemingly unde- 
cided, " at the time in question," or " in those times," really are to be 
attributed to the reigns of the emperors. The few cases that seem to 
be uncertain are clear when after the survey of the whole field we find 
that the emperors are the settled date-givers for Eusebius. Then Har- 
nack takes up the dates which at first have the appearance of referring to 
persons. The discussion shows that these, too, are not intended to 
point to the persons directly, but that they really refer to the " times " 
of the emperor last mentioned, just as in those cases in which the word 
"times" is expressed. Starting out from the birth of Christ, Eusebius 
counted by means of the reigns of the emperors three hundred and 
five years down to the beginning of the Diocletian persecution. When 
then he had need to refer to any event for which he must give a 
date of his own, he placed it in the reign of the emperor in question, 
and that without trying in most cases to say whereabout in the reign 
the thing happened. He was content to say it had happened in that 
reign. Even if he could have dated the event more clearly by means 
of the rule of a bishop, he did not do it. He kept to the civil date. 
The one point in which he tried to be precise was the determination 
of the date of the entrance of the bishops upon their office. To show 
how the thread of such dates runs through the work of Eusebius, Har- 
nack goes over the dates in the fourth book. If anyone should be 
inclined to think these discussions of little avail, he need only turn 
to the footnote on p. 20 and see how Zahn, and in one case also 
Kriiger, had been at sea just for want of such a determination. Har- 
nack is by no means displeased with Eusebius because he has not 
tried to give everything an exact year. On the contrary, it is of neces- 
sity true that Eusebius could not date everything precisely, and if he 
had once gone upon the plan of hearing the grass of history grow and 
of saying exactly upon what day each thing had happened, we should 
have had a mass of dates which would have been largely imaginary, and 
which would have been harder to unravel than the inexact but perfectly 
honest dates that he has given to us. 

The second and third chapters refer to the literary data and to those 
that are connected with the history of doctrine and touch upon the 
teachers or the heretics in the church. Chap. 2 counts up thirty- 
four passages in which Eusebius gives such notes in his Chronicle. In 
the case of all but two of these passages Harnack shows whence Euse- 
bius probably got his information, in so far as the material is concerned, 
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the persons and things related aside from the dates. The question 
arises whether Eusebius had other chronological sources from which 
he took these dates. Upon examination it turns out that twenty of the 
dates are out of books or writings that Eusebius had at his command, 
such as Julius Africanus or the lists of bishops or letters, or are from 
the personal knowledge of Eusebius. In a similar manner it is pos- 
sible to explain about seven of the dates that are left. And finally it is 
clear that the rest cannot have been drawn from any chronological 
work, but must have come from Eusebius' reading or from personal 
communication of some kind. Harnack closes this chapter with the 
remark that the Chronicle of Eusebius, valuable as it is for the history 
of Christian literature, cannot serve as a basis for that history, because 
it is too meager and because it points us chiefly to sources that we have 
in our hands. The third chapter brings the Church History of Euse- 
bius into play in reference to the points mentioned in the second 
chapter, and is entitled, " The Relation of the Church History to the 
Chronicle of Eusebius (in the data concerning the literature and doc- 
trine)." With his usual freedom Harnack begins by remarking that it 
is totally impossible to discover upon what principle Eusebius chose 
the material for the Chronicle. It is clear that when he wrote the Chron- 
icle he had before his eyes the larger part of the excerpts which he after- 
ward used in his Church History, and nevertheless he did not use 
nearly all of them. So much is certain, namely, that he passed over 
what we should call the history of the canon, that he did not pay any 
attention to the points which he could not furnish with dates, and that 
he omitted what he found in Origen and in Dionysius of Alexandria. 
The material of the Chronicle contains the thread of the Church History 
in almost the same order and often in much the same words. But 
there remain puzzles enough. There is not the least ground for the 
supposition that Eusebius had a chronography at command for his 
dates in church history, save for Basilides, Justin, Clement, and perhaps 
Irenseus. The conclusion is that the Church History runs only upon 
the thread of the reigns of the emperors, and that, except for the lists 
of the bishops and for a few special cases, it does not pay the least 
attention to the single years of the emperors. The Chronicle, on the 
other hand, gives the themes for the detailed narratives of the Church 
History as accurately as it can according to the single years of the 
emperors. This chapter closes with two short excursus, one upon 
the succession of the teachers of the church, in which special stress is 
laid upon Heinrici's treatment of these questions, and the other upon 
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the dates in Jerome's De viris illustribus, with its dependence on 
Eusebius. 

These three chapters, with their exact information as to the relations 
of the two great works of Eusebius, now place us in a position to take 
up the great closing chapter of this introduction, the chapter which 
may be summed up as a skeleton of all that we know or do not know 
in respect to the state of the church in the earliest times, a kind of 
statistics, only that we do not seek here the members of the church, but the 
bishops. This fourth chapter, twice as long as the three preceding 
chapters together, is entitled "The Most Ancient Lists of Bishops." 
Harnack wishes to bring light into this so long debated domain, and 
he begins with a full presentation of the material. After a thorough 
treatment of the various forms in which the lists have been handed down 
to us, he takes up the lists of the bishops. 

First comes the see of Rome (pp. 144-202). Counting backwards 
from July 21, 230, for the assumption of office on the part of Pontianus 
(or from his resignation on September 28, 235), we have (p. 158) : 

(Urban 222/3 — 230) 
(Calixtus 217/8 — 222/3) 
Zephyrinus 198/9) — 217 
Victor 189 (188.190)— 198 (199) 
Eleutherus 174 (173.175) — 189 (188.190) 
Soter 166(165.167)— 174(173-175) 
Anicetus 155 (154.156)— 166 (165.167) 
Pius 140 (139.141)— 155 (I54.I56) 
Hyginus 136 (135-137)— 14° (i39-Hi) 
Telesphorus 125 (124.126)— 136 (135.137) 
Sixtus 115 (114. 116)— 125(124.126) 
Alexander 105 (104.106)— 115 (114. 116) 
Euarestus 97 (96.98) — 105 (104.106) 
Clement 88 (87.89)— 97 (96-98) 
Anencletus 76 (75.77)— 88 (87.89) 
Linus 64 (63.65)— 76 (75-77) 
Petrus 39 (38.40)— 64 (63.65). 3 

Harnack's remarks upon this list start out from the fact that the 
earliest dating of Christianity is found in Luke, and that the death of 
Christ was the moment that first found a firm place in chronology in 
connection with the crucifixion under Pontius Pilate ; cf. 1 Tim. 6:13; 

3 Since this article was written, Harnack has reviewed in the Theologische Literatur- 
zeitung an academical thesis published at Rome by F. S. The remarkable part of this 
ihesis is that, although the author is not satisfied with Harnack's way of treating the 
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Ignatius, " ad Magnes.," 1 1 ; " Trail.," 9 ; " Smyrn.," 1 ; Justin, Apol., 1:13, 
61 ; Dial., 30, 76, 85. Then follow the earliest references to the imperial 
reigns as dates. These frequent datings scarcely require such a detailed 
justification as Harnack gives them, seeing that the emperors as the 
center of the Roman power overshadowed the formal datings according 
to the traditional Roman offices. In the third place (pp. 164-71), the 
dates are counted up, twenty-one in all, in which, before the third cen- 
tury, events are attached to the time of office of bishops. All of these 
dates, with a single exception, are given by reference to Roman bishops, 
even though the writer be not a Roman, and it is clear that in some 
cases the dates are connected with lists of the Roman bishops. In his 
fourth paragraph (pp. 171-88) Harnack shows that at the beginning 
of the third century it was not supposed in Rome that Peter had been 
the first bishop there, and he then, after conceding that the lists of 
Julius Africanus, of Eusebius, and of the Liberianus agree with the 
presuppositions at Rome at the beginning of that century, proceeds to 
examine Lightfoot's claim that the list from Clement, from 88 
onward, is trustworthy (and even that Linus and Anencletus were really 
monarchical bishops), and that it is to be traced back to Hegesippus. 
The monarchical character of the earlier bishops cannot hold its ground 
in the face of the statements of the Shepherd of Hermas, and even if 
Lightfoot were right in setting the date of the Shepherd 2X about the 
year 1 00 (instead of at the middle of the second century), these statements 
exclude a monarchical bishop at Rome before the year 100. For the 
first six bishops (omitting, of course, Peter) the list is untrustworthy, and 
the years of office for Telesphorus, Hyginus, and Pius are worthless. 
These three men were influential members of the Roman church at that 
time, under Hadrian and the first of the Antonines, and that is all that 
is certain. Summing up, Anicetus is the first one whom we can with 

question concerning the bishops of Rome, and although he complains that Harnack has 
disturbed the feelings of Roman Catholic scholars by his observations upon the lists of 
the Roman bishops, he nevertheless does not give any grounds for these complaints. Still 
more important is the fact that he finally really agrees with Harnack in respect to most 
of the conclusions reached. It is scarcely to be credited when we read in the Roman 
writer, in carefully chosen but quite clear language, that he does not lay great stress 
upon the formula that Peter was the first bishop of Rome and that he does not consider 
the tradition of his twenty-five years as bishop at Rome to be as surely founded as the 
tradition of his once having been at Rome. See the Theologische Literaturzcitung, 
1898, No. 7, coll. 193-5. The Roman book is : F. S., De succcssione priorum Romano- 
rum Pontificum. Thesis Academica. Romse : Ex officina Unione Cooperativa Edi- 
trice, 1897. Pp. 76, 8vo. 
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reason declare to be a monarchical bishop, and we can by no means 
say when he entered on his office. 

Is this list from the pen of Hegesippus ? Harnack disposes of the 
claim that Hegesippus drew up a list of the Roman bishops, first by 
showing that neither Eusebius nor Nicephorus nor Rufinus understood 
him to say that he had done anything of the kind, and then by referring 
to the fact that in case Hegesippus had given a list in the Memorabilia, 
Eusebius would not have failed to copy it off for us, seeing that 
this was precisely what he was on the lookout for. With respect to 
the list of the Roman bishops in Epiphanius, Harnack agrees with 
Lightfoot that it is closely connected with the notice of the arrival of 
Marcellina at Rome, that it was numbered, that it is not drawn from 
Irenaeus, that it is of Roman origin, and that it is very old, from the 
second century. But he disputes that it is from the time of Anicetus 
and that it is the list drawn up by Hegesippus. 

The list of the Alexandrian bishops (pp. 202-7) is as dark in its 
first part as the ecclesiastical history of that city, for we cannot be 
sure about anything previous to Demetrius. The six names beginning 
with his are : 

Demetrius 188/9 — 2 3 J ( 2 3 2 ) 
Heraklas 231 (232) — 247 (248) 
Dionysius 247 (248) — 264 (265) 
Maximus 264 (265) — 282 (281) 
Theonas 282 (281) — 300 summer 
Petrus 300 summer — 311 November. 

The Antiochian list is a trifle better in its first part and reads as 
follows : 

(Evodius) 

Ignatius (according to a tradition of the beginning of the fourth and, 
perhaps, of the beginning of the third century martyr under Trajan) 
(Hero) 
(Cornelius) 
(Eros) 

Theophilus, died not before March, 18 1/2 
Maximinus, died March, 190/1 
Serapion became bishop in the year 190/1 
Asklepiades became bishop in the year 21 1/2 
Philetus became bishop in the year 2 1 7/8. 

The nine other bishops could not come from Africanus, and must 
therefore have been drawn by Eusebius from other sources. They are 
probably to be placed as follows : 
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Zebinus became bishop at the latest 230/1 (Euseb. Chron. 228/9) 
Babylas 238-44, died as martyr 250 

Fabius 250 (Eus. 250), died at the beginning of 253 or end of 252 
Demetrianus 253 beginning, or 252 end (Eus. 252/3) 
Paulus perhaps about 260 (Eus. 259/60) deposed at the latest 268 (267. 
266), removed 272 

Domnus 267 (268.266) (Eus. 266/7) 

Timaeus ? (Eus. 270/1) 

Cyril ? (Eus. 279/80) banished to Pannonia 303, died 306 

Tyrannus, if he followed at once after Cyril, 303 (Eus. 301/2). 

The Jerusalemitic list (pp. 218-307), according to what Eusebius 
puts before us, is as follows : 

James, died, according to the Chronicle, 60/1 (61/2?). 

Simeon, elected soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, died 1 20 years 
old as martyr under Trajan. 

Justus, Zacchaeus, Tobias, Benjamin, John, Matthias, Philippus, Seneca, 
Justus, Levi, Ephres, Joses, Judas (up to the eighteenth year of Hadrian); 
Mark bishop in the nineteenth year of Hadrian, 135/6. 

Cassianus, Publius, Maximus, Julianus, Gaius, Symmachus, Gaius, Julianus, 
Capito, Maximus, Antoninus, Valens, Dolichianus, Narcissus, who was bishop 
under Commodus and took part in the Easter debates. 

Narcissus leaves Jerusalem ; Dius officiates only a short time ; Germa- 
nion, Gordius. 

Under Gordius Narcissus returns and again becomes bishop, and in the 
second year of Caracalla Alexander is appointed as his coadjutor (212/3). 

Harnack rejects the theories of Schlatter as to the list in Epipha- 
nius, Har., 66, 2 1 f. 

On p. 230 we find the list of five Caesarean bishops : 

Theophilus at the time of the Easter controversies, about 190. 

Theoktistus at the time of the crisis for Origen in Alexandria, and still 
at the time of the Antiochian synod touching Novatian and at the time of the 
Roman bishop Stephanus. Whether or not he followed immediately after 
Theophilus we do not know. 

Domnus, who officiated only a short time, became the successor of Theok- 
tistus under Gallienus. 

Theoteknus, successor to Domnus under Gallienus, took part in the synod 
against Paul. 

Agapius, successor to Theoteknus (shortly before Diocletian ?). 

In an appendix (pp. 703-7) Harnack touches upon other questions 
with reference to the great sees, and particularly with reference to the 
primacy of Rome. So much for the introduction, which closes on 
p. 230. 
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The remainder of this volume is occupied by the second book : 
" The Literature down to Irenaeus," divided into two chapters : I, 
" The writings that can be dated certainly within certain narrow 
limits," and II, " The writings that for the present cannot be dated 
within such limits." The arrangement of the writings that are dis- 
cussed seems often at a cursory glance to be accidental or arbitrary, 
but it is neither the one nor the other. Harnack studied carefully the 
relations of the respective books and laid down the principle that he 
should always go from the easier question to the harder, from the sure 
dates to the uncertain ones, and that he should not take up a difficult 
question until he had mastered all that could be of use in determin- 
ing it. 

The first point in the treatment of the datable books is the chron- 
ology of Paul, a matter of the greatest interest for every theologian. 
Though almost all scholars are agreed touching the relative chronology 
of Paul's life, it has not as yet been possible to bring them together in 
regard to the absolute chronology. From the New Testament we can 
account for, say, twenty-four years and nine months in Paul's life, and 
the great question is upon what civil year we can hang these in order 
to fix their place in history. The salient point in these years is the 
recall of Festus. Schiirer claims that it is not possible to fix the date. 
Harnack insists upon it that we have no reason to doubt the date given 
by Eusebius, and all readers must concede that Harnack is in a posi- 
tion to say what is trustworthy in Eusebius and what is not trust- 
worthy. In consequence of. this we must now, until other sources are 
found, determine the dates for Paul as follows : Paul was converted, in 
all probability, in the year 30 ; that is to say, in the year of the cruci- 
fixion or in the following year. His first Christian visit to Jerusalem 
was in the year 33, and the second, with the council, in the year 47. 
The second missionary journey carries us onward, with the eighteen 
months in Corinth, to the spring of the year 50. He is again in 
Ephesusin thewinterof 5o,remaining till 53; in the autumn of the latter 
year in Macedonia; and in Corinth till the beginning of 54, in which 
year he is made a prisoner in Jerusalem at Easter. Festus then comes 
into office in the summer of 56, and we have a firmly established series 
of dates at command. The book of Acts closes in the year 59 (58) 
and leaves us five or six years for a further missionary activity of Paul 
before his death, which again is a sure date, in the year 64. The 
chronology of the Pauline writings is now relatively clear. The epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans were 
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written before the year 54 (53), in which Paul was arrested at Jerusalem. 
The epistle to the Colossians, that to Philemon, and that to the Ephe- 
sians (if genuine) fall in the years 54-6 (53-5), if they were written 
at Caesarea; and, if they were written, as Harnack thinks more likely, 
at Rome in the years 57-9 (56-8), of course the epistle to the Phi- 
lippians belongs to these Roman years. It is refreshing for once to 
have a strong current of ecclesiastical tradition tending toward earlier 
instead of toward later dates. It is true that Harnack does not think 
that the pastoral epistles are genuine. But he argues rather for than 
against the genuineness of the epistle to the Ephesians, and that is a 
gain, and he declares that certain pieces in the pastoral epistles are 
genuine, and that is enough for us ; for if parts of them are genuine, 
it will not be hard for us to accept the rest in its mass as genuine. At 
any rate, nobody has as yet suggested any solution of the problem 
that is half so plausible as the approximate genuineness. When will 
our science learn that it is the most unscientific thing in the world to 
give up a tradition, without severe compulsion, before we have anything 
to put in its place ? We may accentuate the difficulties of the tradition 
as much as we please, but we must let it stand, if that be in any way 
possible, until we have something better to put in its place. We can 
now put these new dates for Paul into our books, and it will not be 
long before they will be as familiar as the old ones. So far we have 
dealt with Harnack's first point. 

The second point is the definition of the year 64, or, more nearly, 
of the time soon after July 19, 64, as the time of the martyrdom of 
Peter and Paul at Rome. Of course, it is to be noticed at the same 
time that Harnack considers it fairly certain that Peter really visited 
Rome and died there, little as any of us suppose that he was bishop 
there, let alone a bishop who was twenty-five years in office. The 
third point taken up is the tradition of the twelve years' residence 
of the twelve apostles at Jerusalem, a tradition that is closely con- 
nected with that of the twenty s -five years in office of Peter as bishop 
at Rome and with the date 67 for the year of the death of both apos- 
tles, since we then have the crucifixion in the year 30 -\- 12 -f- 25 = 67. 
If the disciples remained until the year 42 at Jerusalem, that would fit 
in very well with all that we read in the Acts, and we have no reason 
to reject the tradition, even though we do not need to base it on an 
unknown command of Jesus. As a fourth point Harnack gives his 
vote for the date of the apocalypse found in Irenaeus, namely, the end 
of the reign of Domitian, perhaps 93-6. Even if the explanation of 
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some of the difficulties in the understanding of the text of Irenaeus 
be not very satisfactory, it may be advisable to accept this date in the 
present state of our knowledge, although Irenaeus may merely argue 
this date from the " marginal note" 17, 11, added after publication. 
The fifth and last of these dates more closely connected with the 
New Testament is the date of the Acts and of the third gospel. Har- 
nack is inclined to consider the year 80 as the earliest possible year 
for the Acts and the year 93 as the latest. Then the third gospel is 
probably not much earlier than 78, and in no case later than the 
year 93. 

Now come the twenty further points that are comparatively limited in 
the possibilities of their dating and that are not connected so closely with 
canonical books. Under (1) Harnack dates the epistle of Clement, 93-5, 
a date that few will be inclined to dispute. With (2) he notes the date 
of Pliny's office in Bithynia from September, in, until the beginning 
of 1 13, during which time his letter to Trajan, and Trajan's answer, must 
have been written. Four years later, n 5-1 7, Tacitus' Annals saw 
the light with their reference (XV, 44) to the persecution under Nero, 
throwing also light on the position of the Christians at the end of 
Trajan's reign. And finally, in 120, Suetonius wrote his De vita 
Gzsarum, which touches also the history of the church. Harnack is 
inclined to accept the genuineness of the letter of Hadrian to Minucius 
Fundanus. In (3) Harnack comes to the conclusion that the Shepherd 
of Hermas was finally published in its present form in the year 140, 
but that it stretches its roots twenty, or at most twenty-five, years 
farther back into history, coming perhaps close on to the time of Clem- 
ent. The Dialogue of Aristo of Pella (4) is from about 140, and the 
Apology of Quadratus (5) may possibly have been presented at Athens 
in the year 125/6, but there is no positive proof of that. As for 
the Apology of Aristides, (6) it belongs to the years 138-61, and it is 
not possible to date it more exactly. In (7) we find the proofs for the 
chronology of Justin Martyr, who became a Christian perhaps in the 
year 133, or thereabouts, was in Ephesus about 135, wrote his Apology 
a couple of years later than 150 — it may be in two "editions," the 
second adding the so-called second apology — , wrote his Dialogue 
between 155 and 160, and died at Rome between 163 and 167, per- 
haps in 165. (8) Tatian's Oratio is probably not later than 155, and 
his Diatessaron cannot be certainly dated nearer than between 160 and 
180, although it is more likely to have been written after 172/3. 
In (9) we learn that Satornil the Syrian is not to be dated more 
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exactly than follows from the fact that his sect was a compact body 
before the year 150 ; that Basilides came forward as the leader of a sect 
about 130, and that he was still alive in the time of Pius ; that Valen- 
tinus was active at Rome from about 135-60, even though we can- 
not tell how to reconcile the accounts of his activity in different places ; 
that Valentinus's pupils, Ptolemaeus and Heracleon, taught between 
145 and 180, while his other pupils are hard to date with any certainty. 
The next paragraph (10) shows that Marcion was probably born in 
Pontus as son of the bishop of Sinope, about the year 65, that he came 
to Rome in the first year of Pius, that in the year 144 he set up his 
own peculiar church, and studied with Cerdo and developed his doc- 
trine in the decade 144-54. Apelles seems to have been born at or 
before 120, and to have died at or soon after 180. Hegesippus's Memo- 
rabilia (n) were written between 173-4 and 188-90. Dionysius of 
Corinth(i2) wrote his letters about the year 170. Rhodon (13) belongs 
before the year 172. Celsus's True Word (14) appears to have been 
written between 165 and 183. The letter of the "Brethren in Vienne 
and Lyon" belongs to the year 177/8, or better 178/9, the Mar- 
tyrdom of the Scilitans is of the 17th of July, 180, and the Acts of Apollo - 
nius fall between 180 and 185. Athenagoras (16) probably wrote his 
Supplicatio in the year 177. Theophilus of Antioch (17) wasnot bishop 
before 181/2 nor after 190/1, but we cannot date his works with 
any exactness. 

Paragraph (18) brings us the second longest discussion of this 
whole second book, or sixty pages upon the chronology of the teach- 
ers and authors in Asia Minor, of the Montanistic movement in 
Phrygia and Asia, of the Easter controversy, and of Irenaeus. That is a 
famous bundle of questions, and it is no wonder that Harnack should 
have wished to deal with them all in a mass, seeing that they are so inti- 
mately connected with each other. Even the next twenty pages, that 
are devoted to Ignatius and Polycarp, stand close to these discussions. 
The result of the whole is given by Harnack in his lucid table, pp. 
379-81. We put here one or two of the more important dates. Poly- 
carp was born in the year 69. The letters of Ignatius and Polycarp 
were written 1 10-17, or perhaps 117-25. Irenajus was born shortly 
before 142. Papias wrote his great work about 145-60. Polycarp 
died February 23, 155. Montanus came forward in 157 or 156. 
Probably it was in the years 150-60 that the Alogi attacked the new 
prophets, and Apollinaris of Hierapolis wrote his Apology probably in 
the year 172, Melito his between 169 and 176/7. Montanus died 
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about in the middle of the seventies in this second century. Irenaeus 
wrote his great work between 181 and 189. The Easter controversy 
breaks out 190/1. These dry sentences must suffice for a glimpse of 
these rich pages. In closing this long first chapter, pp. 233-408, Har- 
nack touches upon the improbable theory of Schlatter as to a chronog- 
raphy from the tenth year of Antoninus Pius. 

The second chapter of this second book, pp. 409-700, offers to us the 
effort to date the less definitely tangible writings among which, besides 
the Epistle of Barnabas, the Didache, the epistle of Jude, the epistle to 
the Hebrews, the pastoral epistles, and the epistle of James, the most 
important are the gospels in the various forms in which the second or 
the first century presented them to the Christian church. Harnack 
thinks that nothing hinders and that everything speaks for the year 1 30 
or 131 as the date of the epistle called after the name of Barnabas. As 
for the " Apostles' Doctrine," or the Didache, a mass of traditional 
rules and regulations, which must have been compiled in some out-of- 
the-way corner, it is apparently dependent to a certain extent upon the 
so-called Epistle of Barnabas, and it was probably written between 131 
and 160. The homily which has passed, since the beginning of the 
third century, if not longer, for a second epistle of Clement of Rome, 
is, Harnack thinks, probably the letter or essay sent to Corinth by 
Soter, and therefore dates from about 170, or a little earlier. As for 
the five writings that bear the name of Peter : the two epistles, the 
Apocalypse, the Kerygma or preaching, and the gospel, with which 
Harnack associates the epistle of Judas, the first thing is to separate 
the first epistle of Peter from the others as having a much more 
important place and character. This first epistle of Peter seems to 
Harnack to be a letter that had nothing to do with Peter until a late 
writer, perhaps the author of the so-called second epistle, embellished 
it with the references to Peter at the beginning and less distinctly 
toward the end. This ascription to Peter would then have been 
inserted between the years 150 and 175. But those who think that 
the epistle may be from Peter will be glad to find that Harnack at 
the close declares that he could more easily come to think that 
the epistle is genuine than that it is the work of some false Peter 
who sat down and wrote the letter as a forgery from beginning to end. 
When then in a footnote he adds that the genuineness might perhaps 
be regarded as certain, if it were not for the dependence upon the 
Pauline epistles, it is pertinent to remark that the words of Julicher, 
that Harnack uses as a decisive statement upon this point, are not at all 
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so convincing as they may at first appear to be. Julicher is of the 
opinion that if Peter had written this epistle he would have proved 
to have learned more from Paul than from Jesus and to have given 
almost nothing from the stores of memory as to his intercourse with 
Jesus. Such a conclusion is worse than precarious, for it undertakes 
to say what Peter must have done if he had written a letter after he 
had learned from Paul certain new developments in the doctrine of 
Jesus. Who can say that it is unlikely that Peter, who would have great 
respect for the learning of Paul the moment that he came to recog- 
nize the correctness of the Christianity of Paul, of the personal Chris- 
tianity of Paul, should have accepted as other Christians did the doc- 
trinal lucubrations of the apostle with the eagerness native to him ? In 
that case it would be the most natural thing in the world for him in a 
letter not to dilate upon the experiences of his disciple days, but to 
present just such an epistle as this one, in a certain dependence upon 
his literary predecessor. The success of the great missionary would 
have had its influence upon the apostle who delighted in vigorous 
action. However ingenious the theory that Harnack presents may 
be, it has at this moment, and, until it finds some more substantial sup- 
port in historical documents, it will continue to have, less value and 
vastly less scientific probability than the theory that the statement of 
tradition is right. It is unscientific to give up a tradition that is not 
positive nonsense (and Harnack's position toward the genuineness 
shows that that supposition is not nonsense) before we have a theory 
that has at least as good support in history and that offers fewer diffi- 
culties, leaves less to be explained. 

Harnack takes up the second epistle of Peter in connection with 
the epistle of Jude, and that is precisely right, for few will dispute that 
2 Peter is certainly dependent upon Jude. As for the letter of Jude, 
Harnack insists that it does not pretend to be from the brother of 
Jesus, and that we cannot comprehend how the brother of Jesus, " the 
quite obscure brother of the Lord," as he elsewhere names him, could 
have written vss. 17 and 18. Others will say that there is no diffi- 
culty in supposing that an " obscure brother of the Lord " should have 
spoken thus of the apostles, the twelve apostles. Let that question 
rest, and we find that Harnack is of the opinion that this letter was 
written by someone, probably not even named Jude, between 100 and 
130, and was afterward embellished with the allusions to Jude, although 
he admits that the author may have borne the name in question, and 
may even have been the brother of some James or other, without con- 
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nection with the Jerusalemitic James. As for the second epistle of 
Peter, it is unquestionably a forgery, and probably dates between 150 
and 175. In this judgment it is not hard to follow the author. This 
letter is without doubt a lame follower of the epistle of Jude. Still it 
would perhaps be wiser in consideration of the naive character of the 
letter to set the date somewhat farther back, and to say 130, or even 
120, instead of 150, as the point at which it may have first seen the light. 
The epistle to the Hebrews is to be dated, with fair presumption, 
65-95, an d Harnack regards it as probable that it was written by 
Barnabas, and that it was addressed to the Roman church. The pas- 
toral epistles began with certain letters, or fragments of letters, written 
by Paul in the years 59-64, and were wrought over and enlarged in the 
years 90-110. As for the epistle of James, it probably was not written 
earlier than 120-40, and, if it is a letter at all, it did not bear the 
name of James until toward the end of the second century. To the 
date and authorship of Hebrews there is little to be objected, but as to 
the pastoral epistles, the best part is the recognition of real Pauline 
components, and it will be the task of further scholars to vindicate to 
the apostle more and more of the contents, if it be possible, as Harnack 
thinks, to secure time for them in the life of Paul. Touching the 
epistle of James, it is enough to say that we do not know very much 
about it, that the guesses of Harnack are manifold enough to permit of 
almost anything in the way of authorship, and that, where there are 
such intricate and doubtful conditions and relations, it is as well to stay 
by the tradition, under all the doubts, as to float away into a sea of 
the wildest uncertainty. We may pass over what Harnack says about 
the Acts of Paul and the Acts of Paul and Thecla, and the spurious let- 
ter of Paul to the Corinthians as an answer to their letter to him, for 
the whole discussion is revolutionized by the discovery of the Coptic 
Acts in the manuscript, now at Heidelberg, that Carl Schmidt, Harnack's 
pupil, is to publish in a sumptuous edition. The letter to Diognetus is 
from the end of the second century, or rather from the beginning of 
the third, and the Oratio ad Graces is probably from the years 1 80- 
240. Passing over various of the less interesting writings, we must 
name the Old-Roman Baptismal Formula, which was certainly in exist- 
ence, in the form in which we have it, at the beginning of the third 
century. After a discussion of the many formulas current in early 
days, and of the creeds of the earliest times, with only two instead of 
three parts, Harnack comes to the conclusion that this Roman creed 
arose about the year 140. On pp. 533-41 he offers a few meager notes • 
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touching all manner of Gnostic persons and writings. The Acts of 
Peter seems to be from the middle of the third century. A very impor- 
tant department of the literature of the early church refers to the use 
of Jewish writings by Christians, and therefore Harnack, basing his 
remarks upon the summary of such Christian-Jewish material given in 
the first volume of his present work, pp. 845-65, fills about thirty 
pages (pp. 560-89) with the latest notes upon the books in question. 

We now come at last to the most weighty of all the paragraphs of 
the book, and to the one which is at the same time the most difficult, 
namely the treatment of the various questions that attach to the 
numerous gospels, the known and the unknown, that is to say, those 
no longer in existence, so far as we know. Harnack counts twenty in 
all, although only thirteen of them are now within reach, at least far 
enough for us to have an idea of what they really are. Three of these 
thirteen are, however, not so well known that we can speak very surely 
about them. Here we may begin with the names and say that the 
gospel of James in its present shape appears to be of the fourth cen- 
tury, and that the Acts of Pilate or the gospel of Nicodemus proceeds 
from the same century. The gospel of the Egyptians is, on the con- 
trary, an old book, not later than 130 and possibly from the first cen- 
tury. The gospel of Peter dates between no and 130 and is not by 
any means so valuable as the gospel of the Egyptians. The Ebionite 
gospel, or the gospel of the twelve apostles, is a tertiary piece of work 
from the boundary between the second and the third century. These 
dates will suffice for all these outlying gospels of various name and 
habitation, and we must now apply ourselves in earnest to the five 
remaining gospels, namely, the gospel of the Hebrews and the four 
canonical gospels. 

First of all I should like to express my personal satisfaction at the 
circumstance that only one gospel can in any way approach so near to 
our canonical four. This is a confirmation of my opinion that the 
" many " gospels that are referred to by Luke in his introduction were, 
on the one hand, probably not in the least in any full sense of the 
word " gospels," and, on the other hand, that the word " many " is not 
by any means to be understood to show that there were a hundred or 
fifty or even twenty gospels in currency at that time, but that half a 
dozen books fully suffice to answer to the claims of these " many." 
Who tells us of the gospel of the Hebrews ? The Stichometry of 
Nicephorus is based on a list of the fifth or sixth century which con- 
tained the gospel according to the Hebrews as a disputed book and 
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said that it was of 2,200 <niyw.. Theodoret is not worth mentioning, 
because he is not independent of the earlier writers, and Epiphanius's 
testimony does not seem to be either original or exact. The great 
witness is Jerome, who saw this gospel in the hands of the non-Gnostic 
Jewish Christians as well as in the library at Caesarea, and who received 
a copy at Beroea and translated it at Bethlehem into Greek and Latin. 
Seven times he calls it the " gospel according to the Hebrews," twice 
he calls it the "gospel of the Hebrews," thrice he says that it was 
written in Hebrew letters, once he says that it was composed in the 
Chaldee and Syriac language, eight times he says that the Nazarenes 
(once he adds the Ebionites) used it, and finally he declares roundly 
five times that it was the Hebrew original of the canonical Matthew. 
As for this last point it looks as if Jerome wished to boast of having 
the Hebrew original of Matthew and of being able to read it, although 
he can scarcely have failed to see that it was by no means exactly like 
the canonical Matthew. Perhaps he felt a certain hesitation lest he 
should bring the traditional number of the gospels, namely " four," 
into discredit. Harnack insists upon it that this gospel had been trans- 
lated into Greek long before Jerome, since we find it cited by Origen 
as if it were only a Greek book, and Clement of Alexandria gives a 
nice Greek reading from it ; and Harnack further supposes that both 
the gospel according to the Hebrews and the gospel according to the 
Egyptians were in honor in Egypt long before the four gospels came 
and took the superior place in the esteem of the church. Hegesippus 
does not necessarily testify to the Greek form of this gospel, but we 
find in Ignatius a quotation that both Jerome and Origen declare to 
be from the gospel according to the Hebrews, and we meet with fur- 
ther quotations in the preaching of Peter and in the Acts of Paul, all 
of which rather point to a Greek text of the gospel. If then this 
gospel cannot have been written later than the year 100, how early can 
it have been written ? The statements of Jerome, and the actual con- 
tents of the fragments which we have, show that it was most like the 
gospel of Matthew, and yet it is clear from the researches of Theodor 
Zahn that it is independent of all the four gospels. Nothing then in 
these determinations prevents the gospel from having been written in 
the sixties of the first century. This gospel, like Mark, had no account 
of the birth of Jesus, its introduction to the baptism is the most 
ancient in its cast that we have, and the other differences between it 
and the four gospels tend, for the most part, so far as they are not 
unimportant, to show that it is very old, and even in some points older 
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than the canonical gospels. It has no special connection with the 
Johannean gospel, for the appearance of Jesus on Easter day is found 
not only in John, but also in Luke. Turning now to the canonical 
gospels, Harnack recurs to his previous statement putting Luke down 
for the years between 78 and 93, and proceeds to date the gospel 
according to Mark between 65 and 85, insisting upon it that this 
gospel is not necessarily to be placed after the fall of Jerusalem. 
Hereupon he finds that the years 70-75 fit best for the gospel according 
to Matthew. This date gives then a reason for closing off the pre- 
viously mentioned chances for the gospels of Mark, and of the 
Hebrews in so far as Mark, one of the sources of Matthew, must have 
originated between 65 and 70, and the gospel of the Hebrews must 
rather be moved toward the earlier part of the years set for it, that is 
to say, nearer the year 65. 

When and where did the Johannean writings arise ? When were 
the four gospels united into one book, and when did the church 
receive this book as authoritative ? Harnack says that Irenseus must 
be ruled out as a witness for the Johannean question, because he seems 
to have confounded what Polycarp said about another John with the 
twelve- apostle John ; for my part I do not think that the conclusion 
is a necessary one. Papias, however, Harnack goes on to say, wrote 
forty or fifty years before Irenseus, and he has preserved for us a num- 
ber of the sayings of the presbyters in Asia Minor who were pupils of 
the John who was a disciple of the Lord. All of these, that is to say, 
both Papias and the presbyters, knew and valued the Apocalypse and 
the fourth gospel. That sets a firm point for the existence of these 
books, for they cannot have been later than about no. After a long 
discussion touching Papias, Harnack comes to the conclusion that he 
was acquainted with the Apocalypse and the Johannean gospel and 
the three epistles, but that it is quite impossible to say to which of the 
two Johns, the presbyter or the twelve-apostle, he attributed the Apoc- 
alypse and the gospel. As for the Alogi, they were good, not hereti- 
cal, Christians, and they used the synoptic gospels and rejected the 
gospel of John. We know very little else about them. Finally, after 
weighing all the evidence, Harnack comes to the conclusion that the 
fourth gospel was written by a presbyter John who was a very close 
pupil of the twelve-apostle John. For my part, I draw here a conclu- 
sion like the one above, namely, that nothing absolutely prevents us 
from holding to the authorship of John the apostle. Were the gospel 
from an intimate pupil of his, and written either just before or shortly 
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after his death, it would still be a most valuable gospel and not a whit 
less reliable than those of Mark and Luke, let alone the totally anony- 
mous Matthew. But no one of the arguments against John the apostle 
is of a compelling character, nor is any one of those for his pupil's 
authorship. 

There remains the question as to the collection of the four gospels 
into one book, and their reception as authoritative. Harnack urges 
the argument that only one gospel was to be expected and not four. 
The origin of religions is, however, so little governed by unalterable 
rules that we are not in a position to say that only one gospel was 
to be expected. The parallels for gospels are not such as to prevent 
two, four, or a dozen gospels. At the same time, it might perhaps be 
expected that any given single church would have contented itself 
with the first gospel that it received and would, in its attachment to 
that, have neglected or rejected all later comers. But then we know, 
aside from the unimpeached testimony of Luke in the first century, 
that in the second century various other books with the name of gospel 
were in existence, more than one in one place, so that no stress is to 
be placed on the expectation of but a single gospel. 

Harnack agrees with Zahn's translation, or rather paraphrase, of 
evayyi\u>v Kara MdpKov as meaning : " The one gospel according to the 
representation of Mark ;" that is to say : There is but one " glad 
tidings," which each presents in his own way, and here is Mark's pres- 
entation of it. Observing that the other old gospels that we have 
glanced at were called "according to the Hebrews" and "according to 
the Egyptians" and that, on the contrary, these four have the same 
preposition Kara, but joined to the names of single persons, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, Harnack thinks that this points to a hidden 
previous common history of these gospels. I reply again : It may be 
so, but it is not necessarily so. Two gospels, " according to the 
Hebrews" and "according to the Egyptians," do not at all compel the 
naming of all other gospels according to recipients and not according 
to authors. And it may be that the Kara in the case of the plurals 
"Hebrews" and "Egyptians" was only a later substitute for the geni- 
tive, a substitute determined by the fact that the most familiar gospels, 
all four of them, had Kara. In connection with this it may not be 
altogether impertinent to observe that the word Kara, came to be used 
as a formula and was often carried over unchanged into other lan- 
guages in the titles of the gospels. Enough for the general question. 

One thing is certain, namely, that at the end of the second century 
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the fourfold gospel held exclusive authority in Rome, North Africa, 
Egypt, Gaul, and Asia. This state of affairs reaches certainly in part 
some distance back, for Irenasus found the four in the year, let us say, 
155 in Asia Minor, his home. At Rome, about in the year 166 or 168, 
the four gospels do not seem to have been solitary in their authority, 
for Soter used often in his sermons the gospel of the Egyptians. To 
my mind, this use of the gospel of the Egyptians on the part of Soter 
is of no great weight. Precisely how or why Soter came to know, to 
approve of, and to use that gospel, we do not know, but we may be per- 
fectly sure that he at the same time accepted and honored the four 
gospels. It is scarcely half a century since English-speaking Christians 
left the aprocrypha of the Old Testament out of their Bibles, and in 
Germany it is not so long as that, and nevertheless there was no 
question about the authority of the other books. The gospel of the 
Egyptians was incomparably superior, in its relative position toward 
the four gospels, to the apocrypha over against the Old Testament, 
and, besides, Soter and his age were totally uncritical. Similar signs 
of the use of other gospels, that is to say, similar signs that the "four" 
gospels did not hold an undisputed sway, are found in Justin Martyr, 
and again, with reference to a previous high valuation of the gospel to 
the Egyptians, in Clement of Alexandria. 

The tone of the statements in the Muratorian fragment, its high 
opinion of John, and its lower opinion of the other gospels, seem to 
point to a source of the " four " gospels in Asia Minor. The presbyters 
whom Papias knew also considered Mark less important. It seems 
possible that the first edition of the "four" gospels, or, inverting the 
statement, the final edition of the "four" gospels, the edition which 
gave them to the world as we now have them, really arose in Asia 
Minor. All the signs, meager though they may be, point thither. The 
editors cut off the end of Mark, probably because they thought that 
no gospel was to be countenanced that did riot say that the risen Jesus 
first appeared to his followers at Jerusalem and on the third day. This 
lost close of Mark can be approximately reconstructed from Mark 
16:1 ff., from the gospel of Peter, and from the twenty-first chapter of 
John (which originally gave the first appearance of the risen Jesus). 
Since Mr. Conybeare discovered the name of Aristion prefaced in an 
Armenian manuscript to the common close of Mark (Mark 16:9-20), 
it appears to be quite possible that the editorial work, on the occasion 
of the publication of the four gospels, was done by the said presbyter 
Aristion. 
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Thus in a desultory way, with occasional notes of dissent, I have 
tried to give an idea of the vast stores of learning contained in Harnack's 
book. No true scholar will look at such a book with careless eyes. 
But no true scholar will look at it with worshiping eyes. We are all 
too much inclined to see questions "settled." We should like for each 
realm of knowledge a special pope with infallible powers to determine 
all mooted questions, unless indeed we could get one pope who would 
serve for all departments. Harnack has not the least desire to be the 
pope for researches in church history ; this is clear from every part 
of his book. He weighs all the evidence for and against each theory. 
He catches eagerly at every new scrap of evidence dug out by anyone 
from anywhere. He accepts at once for consideration every new 
suggestion for a solution. And after all, he records — not the "final" 
result, but — the present result of all theories, all evidence, and all 
suggestions. No one is happier than Harnack if the next day new 
evidence changes the decision of yesterday and makes some other con- 
clusion probable or, still better, certain. 

Should anyone be distressed because some of Harnack's decisions 
as to books of the New Testament do not coincide with the traditional 
suppositions as to origin, date, or authorship ? Not in the least. We 
wish to know all that is knowable about the New Testament, and we 
are greatly indebted to Harnack for telling us as fairly and as well as 
he can what to his mind now appears to be the proper decision touch- 
ing these questions. But if we are not satisfied with what he says, the 
remedy lies for us in our own work upon the given questions, and here 
we find that his book offers an excellent guide. Between this volume 
with the chronology and the preceding volume with the separate 
accounts of all that has thus far been done in this department in 
reference to single writings, it is possible for a scholar to put himself 
by industry in possession of all the information necessary for the 
decision of any given question. It would be a grand thing if our 
teachers in church history would take up with their pupils, in their 
seminary class-work or in small special classes, the points touching 
which Harnack is undecided, and then ransack all the works attainable 
to see whether some further evidence could not be won. Even if such 
exercises did not bring forth new and astounding results, they would 
be sure to work as did the search of the sons for treasure in the 
paternal field ; the crops, in this case the fruit in historical lore and 
new skill won, would be huge ones. 

Seeing that this volume, the first volume of the second part of this 
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great work, excites such admiration and enthusiasm, everybody will be 
eager for the succeeding volume. Alas, it will not come soon. The 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, of which Harnackis a member, desires 
that it, too, have a historical genius to recount its deeds and honors. 
It therefore appointed Harnack to write its history. In the interval, 
since the completion of the volume we have considered, he has written 
a large part of his academical history, but there is still much to be done, 
and a year will probably pass by before he can return to his " Litera- 
ture." There is one thing ; the work upon the history of the Academy 
at Berlin will do much to freshen, to broaden, and to invigorate Har- 
nack's mind. His genius is many-sided — he is, for example, no mean 
mathematical scholar; and the exact dealing with the many great minds 
of the academy and with the results of their work will add greatly to 
the keenness and to the mental reach of the author. 



